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THE DEVELOPMENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
FASCISTA MOVEMENT. 


The Historical Origins of Fascism. 


WE are living in an age of startling and kaleidoscopic 
changes, we who in the days before the War had become so 
accustomed to peace and to tranquillity that we could scarce 
credit the possibility of any revolutionary change in the existing 


order of things. The War has “ changed all that,”” and we are 
a little bored now with revolutions, and find it hard to distinguish 
between what is superficial and temporary, and what will leave 
its mark upon the history of the world. But it is becoming 
clear that Fascism in Italy is one of those movements that cannot 
be dismissed with a mere wave of the hand, as due merely to the 
effervescence of a few youthful nationalists or to the ordinary 
middle-class man’s deep-rooted dislike of socialism ; that it is the 
result of factors that have for some time been traceable in 
the history of Italy; and that it has already deeply influenced 
the history of the country for good or ill. 

In 1860 Victor Emmanuel, the coarse, strong-minded King 
of Sardinia, changed his title to King of Italy, and ten years 
later the Franco-German War gave Italy an opportunity to 
put an end to the Temporal Power and to claim once more the 
capital of the ancient Roman Empire from the ghost sitting 
crowned upon its throne. All Europe acclaimed united Italy, 
but Italy was united in little else but name. In the first place 
the South, which had long suffered from the worst, the most 
corrupt, and the most reactionary Government in Europe, was 


naturally backward, and its interests and feelings were by no 
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means identical with those of the North. Of course the incor- 
poration of Naples in Italy had been sanctioned by a plebiscite, 
but modern study of crowd-psychology has, let us hope, dis- 
pelled the illusion that a plebiscite invariably expresses the real 
will of the people, especially of such a people as the illiterate 
peasants of Southern Italy. One of the most difficult tasks of 
the new Italian Government was the suppression of. southern 
brigandage, fomented as it was by agents of the exiled Bourbons 
and of the priests. For the new State had entered upon its 
career with another handicap—the implacable hostility of the 
Catholic Church to a Government which had dared to drive the 
Holy Father out of his legitimate sovereignty, and to lay its 
hands, in Piedmont, upon the revenues and the monastic estab- 
lishments of the Church. The vain attempts of Cavour and 
Ricasoli to win over the Pope to the idea of a free Church in a 
free State had had not the slightest chance of success with a 
Pontiff who, fast losing his temporal authority, had shown him- 
self in the Syllabus more than ever convinced that not God 
but the devil was behind the modern State. Finally, the 
Risorgimento, wonderful as it was, was essentially the work of 
a ‘‘ vigorous city-dwelling minority ” 1 and not of the peasants, 
who, like true peasants, were indifferent to politics so long as 
they could live out their lives undisturbed in the quiet, remote 
agricultural districts. 

Thus Italy had still to prove herself, and her position was 
by no means strengthened by the events after 1870. She had 
chosen the system of constitutional monarchy, but it gradually 
became clear that the Parliamentary system borrowed from 
England in 1848 was not going to work so smoothly in the very 
different conditions of Italy. Cavour was steeped.in English 
ideas and might have made the Parliamentary system work; 
but even he had begun by setting a bad precedent in the “ con- 
nubio”’ of 1852 with Rattazzi, and in 1861 he died with his 
task half done. His successors were smaller men, and Parliament 
became the scene of unscrupulous intrigues of-rival groups. 
When one Ministry fell the cards were re-shuffled and, under 
the delightful system known as “transformism,’’ Depretis or 
Crispi allotted the places in the new Ministry to the leaders of 
those groups whose support he considered most desirable at the 
moment; and so it went on until his supporters became tired 
of him and wanted some variety. Towards the end of the century 
a new man acquired ascendancy—Giolitti, a genuine patriot 


1 G. M. Trevelyan, Sidney Ball Lecture. 
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and a master of the art of managing men, but an opportunist 
if ever there was one. An election was merely an episode in 
the life of the Ministry which happened to be in power: the 
tariff and public works policies of the Government were usually 
sufficient inducement to the North, a few judicious bribes 
accounted for most of the party leaders and great land-owners 
of the South, and one or two official appointments or a little 
support to the co-operatives were thrown as sops to the Socialists. 
For one natural result of the neglect of the working classes and 
the absence of any social policy on the part of the many unstable 
Governments was the rise of a strong Socialist party: the 
Socialists not only inherited some of the ideals of Mazzini, but 
they were the first to realise the political potentialities of the 
peasant. As for the new middle class which was gradually 
taking a place in the social hierarchy, it turned from politics in 
disgust. Even after the War, when the Pope had completely 
removed the ban of the Vatican from the Italian elections, the 
poll seems to have been only about 50 per cent. Meanwhile 
under cover of a corrupt Parliament there had been growing up 
an equally corrupt—if perhaps more intelligent—bureaucracy, 
swollen far beyond the real needs of administration and free 
from all but the merest shadow of Parliamentary control. 

It is not surprising that such a State should have failed to 
assert itself very effectively in Europe. In 1866 Ricasoli had, 
thanks to the Prussian alliance, obtained Venetia from Austria, 
but Trieste, Istria and the Trentino were left in Austrian hands, 
and the old enemy of Italy dominated still from its strong military 
frontier the alluvial plains of the North. French defence of the 
Temporal Power had alienated Italy from France, and the result 
was that she became almost a mere vassal of Germany—all the 
more because German capital and enterprise played a prominent 
part in the development of Italian industries. After looking on 
helplessly while Austria occupied Bosnia and France Tunis, in 
1882 she was in no position to resist Bismarck’s overtures to join 
Germany and Austria in the Triple Alliance. Baffled in Tunis, 
Italy attempted to satisfy in Abyssinia the desire for expansion 
which seems to characterise all newly formed Nation-States. 
The venture ended in disaster at Adowa (March 1896). She 
had indeed occupied Erythrea and part of Somaliland in the 
eighties, but these were poor compensations. It was not until 
the year 1910, when she picked a quarrel with Turkey over 
Tripoli, that Italy at last attempted to assert her position as a 
great Mediterranean Power, and even there she found more 
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resistance than she had anticipated. The first signs of real 
independence came in 1913, when she dissuaded Austria from 
attacking Serbia, and next year, when her reply to the Austrian 
attack on the same State was a definite declaration of neutrality 
which put an end to the Triple Alliance. But the legacy of 
those years of subordination is still to be seen in the unwilling- 
ness of many people, in this country at least, to regard Italy 
with her forty millions of people as more than a second-rate 
Power. 

Not only in the political field but also in that of economic 
and social life the career of the new State was not such as to 
keep alive the enthusiasm generated in the Risorgimento. 
Through no fault of its own, United Italy was confronted with 
thirty years of poverty and economic depression. The heavy 
taxation necessary for the construction of railways and the 
creation of the administrative machinery of the modern State 
did not prevent the Budget from showing deficits year after 
year. Meanwhile Northern Italy, like Germany, was under- 
going an industrial revolution. But whereas in Germany the 
transformation was used by Bismarck as a means of drawing 
closer the bonds of union, in Italy there was no such result. 
Even in the North, Italy had not the advantages of the German 
Empire as a seat of manufacturing industries: coal and iron 
were conspicuous by their absence, and as a matter of fact a 
great deal of the development took place under the auspices of 
German capitalists. Economic development was bringing Italy 
more under the influence of foreign countries. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, favoured the new industry at the expense of 
the old agriculture, particularly by the imposition of tariffs, 
and thus tended to widen the breach between North and South. 
The North, too, as stronger in voting power, received more than 
its fair share of public works. Southern agriculture was, in 
fact, in a hopelessly backward condition: even without the 
protectionist system and the bad harvests which happened to 
follow its adoption, the South could make little progress without 
irrigation, railways, roads and schools. The illiterate labourer 
on the great feudal estates, often owned by absentees, which 
were characteristic of the South, was perhaps not ill-satisfied 
with his lot, but the more intelligent he was the more ready was 
he to blame the State which permitted such conditions to con- 
tinue; and in any case poverty and ignorance are not the bases 
on whieh to found a modern State which at least professes the 
democratic creed. When the peasant realised his condition, let 
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the State beware! Nor was the Government in actual fact 
much more successful with the working classes of the North. 
A tariff war with France after 1886 brought ruin to many of the 
industries growing up in the North. The Socialists did not fail 
to use the opportunities presented by the absence of a Govern- 
ment social policy, and Northern Italy in the nineties was the 
scene of perpetual rioting and disturbance. Northern agriculture 
was on a better footing than Southern, but the farmers and 
métayers were too lazy to organise, with the result that they 
were more or less at the mercy of the organised braccianti, or 
agricultural labourers, who took full advantage of the benevolent 
neutrality of the Government. These labourers under Socialist 
influence engaged to a considerable extent in co-operative enter- 
prise regardless of the fact that in general they were hardly fit 
for the task. Often their aspirations brought them into direct 
conflict with the mezzadri or métayers, with unfortunate results 
for the ordered progress of Italian agriculture. The twentieth 
century had seen the end of the long depression; the Budget 
showed a surplus, the Government began to take more interest 
in social questions. But it remains generally true to say that 
at the outbreak of the War Italy was misgoverned by a set of 
Parliamentary intriguers and an overgrown bureaucracy; that 
she counted for very little in international politics; that she 
possessed, instead of a well-knit social and economic structure, 
a jumble of conflicting economic interests, a pampered manu- 
facturing industry, an indifferent middle-class, a precocious 
proletariat, and a great mass of backward peasants who would 
have been a drag upon any State. Where was the leader who 
would overcome all these obstacles and make an Italy fit to take 
the place designed for her by Mazzini and Cavour? 


The Rise of the Fascisti to Power. 


Such was the position when the common people in the cities, 
in May 1915, took matters into their own hands and forced the 
sluggish neutralist majority in the Chamber to declare war on 
the Central Powers. A prominent place in this popular move- 
ment was taken by a Socialist organisation—the Fasci d’Azione 
Revoluzionaria—composed of members who believed that until 
Italy gained her “ natural frontiers ’’ and awoke to full national 
self-consciousness, it was hopeless to expect real social progress. 
One of them was Benito Mussolini, a man of little more than 
thirty, the son of a Romagnole workman, and for some time 
the editor of the Socialist journal Avanti. Mussolini, like hundreds 
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of thousands of other Italians, fought and was wounded at the 
front, and was no doubt struck by the self-sacrificing patriotism 
which is called forth still in every nation by the belief that it is 
fighting for a righteous cause. At last Italy had found herself 
again: Caporetto brought her near to disaster, but she perse- 
vered and had her reward in Vittorio Veneto, the most complete 
victory, perhaps, ever gained on the field of battle. Surely a 
national faith such as this could move mountains. 

Yet after the War, with Austria beaten and dismembered, 
with Italia Irredenta redeemed, with the Pope withdrawing, at 
last, his opposition to the Italian State, the Italian Government 
distinguished itself, even among the Governments which succeeded 
the War, by its blunders, its timidity, its lack of any principle 
but compromise. Leader succeeded leader: all were equally 
unable to lead. In industry, the War was followed, in Italy as 
everywhere else, by a Socialist and Syndicalist revival. During 
the War the Government had encouraged co-operative organ- 
isations of every description, without the slightest inquiry into 
their credentials, and if accounts be true many of them profiteered 
quite unscrupulously and used the money for Socialist propa- 
ganda. Strikes and sabotage were rife and to many the Russian 
example was attractive. After the elections of November 1919 
the Socialists were the most numerous group in Parliament, and 
the left wing of the Popular (Catholic) party had similar aims, 
but both refused opportunities of participation in the Govern- 
ment. Despite the great strength of the Socialists, the manu- 
facturers were also in a seemingly strong position. War con- 
ditions were of course exceptionally favourable to them, and they 
had cheerfully granted increases of wages of which the real 
burden was borne by the community as a whole. They used 
their new wealth to acquire political power and control over the 
Press. They secured control over reconstruction, in the absence 
of direct Government action, for a Union of Banks which could 
be relied upon to act in their interests. They battened upon 
State subsidies and aimed at maintaining by this means the 
artificial position of the great industries. But in vain. 

In August 1920 came the conflict between manufacturers and 
workmen. In response to a lock-out threat, the workmen in the 
North occupied six hundred factories with the view of working 
them for themselves. The Government had held the coats of 
both combatants : it did not call a policeman, but urged them to 
make it up. The manufacturers had no option but to sign an 
agreement (September 1920) admitting the right of the Trade 
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Unions to both social and technical control of the industries, 
and no doubt secretly hoped that the workmen would make a 
mess of things as the Bolsheviks in Russia had shown them how 
to do. The men were indeed unfit for management, the right 
of control was not fully exercised in practice, and production of 
course diminished. In 1921 came the inevitable crash—the 
failure of the ‘“‘Ansaldo”’ and “Ilva” concerns, two of the 
largest in Italy. The crisis was too serious for the banks to 
handle; foreign capitalists fought shy of Italy; and all healthy 
economic life was suspended. Such was the condition to which 
Italian industry had been reduced by a weak and corrupt Govern- 
ment, which, to please the Socialists, had indulged in all sorts 
of ill-timed interference in industry,! while taking care never to 
intervene where strong action was called for by the State. 

But after all, even the favour of a modern Government 
could not prevent industry in Italy from taking second place to 
agriculture. The condition of agriculture after the War was 
not much better than that of industry. The Socialists had not 
neglected their opportunities of propaganda among the soldiers 
in the trenches. The Southern peasants’ desire to own their 
own land was exploited, and the Government itself was lavish 
of promises which the peasants, being simple souls, believed. 
This confidence was not justified, but it had the not unnatural 
result of forcible occupation of the lands desired. The ill-feeling 
in Sicily was aggravated by the fact that the gabellotti, the over- 
seers of the great estates, had taken advantage of the War to 
encroach upon the lands of the co-operative associations, which, 
if not so strong as in the North, were not a negligible factor even 
there. In the North, where, as we have seen, the agricultural 
problem was somewhat different, there was great and growing 
tension between métayers, farmers, and owners—whose numbers 
had been increased by the War—on the one hand, and braccianti 
and co-operatives on the other, in the rich region of Romagna 
particularly. Efforts were made to have a quite unnecessary 
amount of labour employed and to prevent small farmers from 
working on one another’s farms: land was seized and agri- 
cultural machinery destroyed. Both Socialists and Catholics 
in Parliament advocated the expropriation of ill-cultivated lands, 
and the Mortara Commission (1919-20) recommended a division 
of estates compulsorily between land-owners and communal 
associations. Its various recommendations were by successive 


1 In 1920, for example, the State bought corn and sold it at half the world 
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decrees given the force of law. None the less, owing to lack of 
means and of technical skill, the forcible occupations which. the 
State was so ready to sanction were, it seems, invariably followed 
by diminished production, and class feeling in many rural districts 
was acute. 

These critical economic and social conditions were accom- 
panied by a political revulsion of feeling—a reaction in many 
quarters against the nationalist enthusiasm of the Great War. 
Italy was disappointed with the results of the War, and con- 
sidered that in the colonial field, for instance, the Allies in framing 
the Peace Treaties had paid little heed to Italian interests. A 
similar complaint continued to be made about Allied policy in 
the Near East. The complaints against the Allies even de- 
veloped into feeling against all those who had taken part in the 
fighting. It became dangerous to wear the King’s uniform. 
The Socialists acquired a thorough contempt for the State and 
in the localities where they had obtained control pursued their 
designs in utter disregard of the central power. The whole 
movement, indeed, seemed on the point of becoming a Soviet 
social revolution, and in Moscow Lenin, Trotsky and their satellites 
rubbed their hands. 

But in the spring of 1919 there had been formed an organ- 
isation which was to take upon itself the defence of those national 
interests which the State was proving powerless to safeguard. 
The leaders of the Fasci di Combattimento were the same as 
those of the Fasci d’Azione Revoluzionaria four years before; 
but the War had given a new orientation to their ideas, and the 
rank and file of the organisation would seem to have been sub- 
stantially different. The keynote of its creed was nationalism, 
and it first came into prominence by its support of D’Annunzio’s 
Fiume adventure in September Ig19. But its programme as 
issued in March had contained such democratic proposals as 
woman suffrage, the abolition of the Senate, the convention of 
a Constituent Assembly, the formation of occupational Councils, 
and the principles of an eight-hour day and a minimum wage, 
and bore witness to the Socialist past of many of its leaders. 
The distinctive characteristic of the Fascisti, however, was their 
belief in the national idea; as time went on, this came more and 
more into the foreground, and, as the leaders had abandoned 
Socialism, the movement attracted to itself many of those whose 
interests were opposed to current economic tendencies, and 
particularly the young men of the hitherto inarticulate middle 
class. Then, by accident or design, the Fascisti adopted violent 
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methods; Socialist violence was met by violence; Labour 
Chambers, the strongholds of the Socialist party, were burned 
down ; in many districts a kind of guerilla warfare raged between 
Fascists and Socialists. Only thirty-five seats were won by the 
Fascisti at the elections of May 1921, but after all it was not 
upon Parliament that the Fascisti relied: even after a confer- 
ence with Socialists in August and an agreement backed by the 
authority of Mussolini himself, it proved impossible to put an 
end to the policy of force. In December 1921 the organisation 
became the National Fascist Party, with 320,000 members, and 
in January 1922 the formation of the Italian Federal Union of 
Corporations marked a distinct step forward on the economic 
side of the movement. Already strong in organisation and in 
the devotion of its members, Fascism now began to spread 
rapidly. It afforded an outlet for the energies of Italian youth ; to 
men of property it seemed the only hope of successful resistance to 
revolution; to Trade Unionists, disillusioned with the practical 
failure of the occupation of the factories and with the Russianising 
ideas of Socialist leaders, it offered an opportunity of cultivating 
the national idea without abandoning Trade Unionism. And 
while the State was suffering from something like paralysis, police, 
magistrates, bureaucrats, in their private capacity, were not 
unnaturally sympathetic towards the movement. 

In August 1922 the Socialists seized the opportunity of a 
ministerial crisis to declare a general strike. The Government 
as usual had no mind of its own, but the Fascisti showed them- 
selves unmistakably hostile. The working class were not enthusi- 
astic and the strike was a failure. It was a remarkable demon- 
stration of the fact that the championship of the State was 
passing from a weak and timid Government to a strong and 
self-confident voluntary organisation. In September and October 
the various parties held their Congresses; each party was dis- 
tracted by internal differences. The Fascist Congress of Naples 
was the last: here alone, despite differences in opinion as to 
aims and methods, there was general enthusiasm for the regenera- 
tion of the country—the one supreme aim of all sections of the 
party. Mussolini’s speech on October 24th struck the right note 
—-praise of Italy, denunciation of the “‘ neutrality ” of the State, 
demand for Fascist predominance in the Ministry. Just at this 
moment there was another ministerial crisis; all was uncertainty 
and confusion in Rome; the time had come for swift and decisive 
action. Mussolini and other Fascist leaders dispersed themselves 
over the country, the Fascist organisation set to work, and on 
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October 27th the black-shirted Fascist militia in their thousands 
and tens of thousands set out for Rome. The Facta Govern- 
ment, which then held the seals of office, while willing to abandon 
the State to its enemies, was anxious to save it from its friends. 
It proclaimed a state of siege. But the King’s Government had 
reckoned without the King. Victor Emmanuel refused to sign 
the decree, although action had been taken thereon. The 
Ministry resigned and the King entrusted the formation of a 
new Ministry to the leader of the volunteer army now at the 
gates of Rome. On October 3oth Mussolini arrived and sub- 
mitted the names of his Ministry, and next day the militia made 
a triumphal entry into the city. The Roman populace accepted 
them cheerfully, if without enthusiasm. There were “‘ regrettable 
incidents’ in the provinces; the bludgeon and the castor-oil 
bottle were in evidence, and there was some bloodshed; but the 
cool judgment and decision of a constitutional monarch had 
prevented the revolution from ushering in the new regime by 
civil war. 


The Achievements of Fascism. 


It was indeed a colossal task that faced the new Government, 
and Mussolini can hardly be blamed if during the year that has 
since elapsed he has not yet carried out his programme. The 
wonder is that the Fascists have achieved so much, and that 
they have done it with unexpected regard for constitutional 
forms, and without any apparent change in the permanent con- 
stitution of the country. None the less, it is the spirit of a 
constitution, rather than its legal formulas, that really counts, 
and in the spirit there has been a radical change. Despite 
Mussolini’s own belief in himself and love of power, there has 
been a distinct rehabilitation of the monarchy, which had almost 
ceased to count and seemed on the way to total elimination. 
Still more interesting has been the Fascist attitude towards 
Parliament. Parliament was summoned on November 16th: 
Signor Mussolini, in a remarkably frank speech, explained that 
the summoning was merely an act of formal courtesy; he intended 
to go on whether Parliament wished it or not, but he advised the 
Chamber not to defy the will of the nation. The Chamber saw 
the futility of discussion in the face of such an attitude as that, 
and quietly voted confidence in Mussolini by 306 votes to 106 
and conferred plenary powers upon him for one year. Secured 
in his legal position, Mussolini has given many indications that 
he intends to use Parliament only in so far as it is subservient to 
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himself. He has forced through an electoral law giving two- 
thirds of the next Parliament to the most powerful party— 
certainly a drastic remedy for the evils arising from a system 
of innumerable groups, large and small—and has preferred to 
use the Press rather than the tribune as the means of bringing 
his views before the country. It is clear that to Mussolini Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty is an obsolete and pernicious dogma. But 
whilst neglecting Parliament, Mussolini has certainly not neglected 
an institution far more deeply rooted than Parliament—the 
Papacy. He has reintroduced religious teaching in the schools, 
and thus made possible a far closer rapprochement with the 
Pope than has been achieved by any previous Italian Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it would not be true to say that 
Catholic opinion is wholly behind Mussolini: the subtle Sicilian 
priest, Don Sturzo, who leads the Popular party, is perhaps his 
most formidable enemy. 

Mussolini has not omitted to use the authority with which 
Parliament endowed him. Nearly all the items of his compre- 
hensive programme of internal reforms are in process of being 
carried out. He has undoubtedly managed to abolish labour 
unrest, to revive production and to restore the authority of the 
State. He has begun to reduce the overgrown bureaucracy, 
always a difficult and delicate task, and has set a conspicuous 
example to his officials in the way of devotion to his work. Sixty 
thousand railway servants have been discharged, and at the 
same time there has been an extraordinary improvement in the 
efficiency of the service. Even the Post Office is not nearly so 
dilatory as it used to be. General Diaz and Admiral Thaon di 
Revel have effected considerable reforms as Ministers of War and 
of Marine; and the use of the Fascist militia has permitted a 
reduction in the police force. The Minister of Finance, De 
Stefani, has been given a free hand, and has reduced the deficit 
from 4,000 to 1,187 million lire, thanks to the improved ad- 
ministration and to the abandonment by the State of several 
enterprises which it was carrying on at a loss. But the most 
necessary reform, the one by which in the end Mussolini’s domestic 
statesmanship will stand or fall, is a moral reform—the re- 
establishment in men’s minds of a high standard of civic duty, 
of a respect for law and order, and of a liking for honest work. 
The very scepticism and indifference which favoured Mussolini's 
rise to power are here an obstacle to be overcome. But he has 
not shrunk from the task, even when it involved strong action 
against his own followers. The issue cannot be said to be decided, 
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but the omens are good. Nor has Mussolini neglected the great 
instrument of moral reform—education. With a characteristic 
confidence in the expert, Mussolini offered to the great philosopher 
Gentile the portfolio of Instruction. The teaching profession, 
which had become bureaucratised, was reformed; and as regards 
moral teaching, the Fascists, with a curious disregard of modern 
substitutes, seem to have thought that this could best be provided 
by the reintroduction of the teaching of religion. 

But perhaps the most interesting constructive effort of the 
Fascists is their economic policy. In a sense, the movement 
was a bourgeois reaction against Socialism, but it was not so in 
essence. There has been no more remarkable feature of Fascism 
than the growth of its labour organisations. The working class 
had lost faith in the old organisations—the Socialist Confederazione 
Generale di Lavoro with its two million members, and the Catholic 
Confederation, whose membership numbered one million and a 
half. The former has now, even although in August 1923 it 
rengunced by a two-thirds majority of its Congress its allegiance 
to the Socialist party, lost fifty per cent. of its active member- 
ship, the latter two-thirds. Meanwhile the Fascist Confederazione 
delle Corporazione Sindicali has already attracted one and a 
half million members. This new body has extended its member- 
ship to the professional and middle classes, and manual and 
intellectual labour are organised on the same basis. Provincial 
autonomy is one of its fundamental principles : all the syndicates 
within a “‘ county ”’ are organised into a “‘ County Federation,” 
with judicial and arbitrative, statistical, administrative, and 
propaganda departments and so forth. In addition, the county 
syndicates of each national industry elect a ‘‘ Corporation,” and 
these corporations are themselves united in the supreme body. 
The syndicates are to be given juridical recognition, and ultimately 
it seems to be intended that these labour organisations should 
be incorporated in the State, with consultative and legislative 
functions. Hardly less interesting are the Gruppi di Competenza, 
advisory bodies of experts, who are of considerable importance 
in the general scheme of national technical education. For the 
ultimate aim of the Fascist economic policy is a high one— 
nothing less than the elimination of the class of wage-earner 
who has no permanent stake in the soil he tills or in the industry 
wherein he is engaged. Every class of worker is included in this 
scheme: the capitalist certainly is not, but then Italian enter- 
prises are largely financed by the banks. If the policy can be 
successfully developed, it will provide a system of democratic 
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control of industry, with some provision against the usual danger 
of control by inexpert and unpractical theorists. Whether the 
policy will indeed produce an aristocracy of talent, as seems to 
be intended, is a question for the future: the idea perhaps 
involves too confident a faith in the judgment and discrimination 
of the ordinary man. 

To a statesman who relies upon the principle of nationality, 
foreign policy is of prime importance, and Mussolini’s foreign 
policy is an essential part of his general plan. Italy’s new 
security after the War made her all the more resentful of any 
attempt to treat her as a negligible factor. Mussolini’s policy 
has been described as one of “ dignity and national advantage,” 
or, even more tersely, as one of “ nothing for nothing.” While 
still an irresponsible body, the Fascisti had distinguished them- 
selves by their early support of D’Annunzio, and by their violent 
measures against the newly-annexed German town of Bozen 
(Bolzano) in the Southern Tyrol. Mussolini had spoken of the 
“St. Gothard frontier ’’—a hardly veiled threat to the Swiss 
canton of the Ticino—and so late as October 1922 had seemingly 
thought that the British Empire was depriving Italy of its place 
in the sun: “it is an Italian interest,” he said in the Popolo 
ad’Iialia, ‘‘ to collaborate in its destruction.” But “once in 
power, the demagogue became a diplomatist :”’ 4 there has been 
less Napoleonic bombast and more recognition of the realities of 
the European situation. While always acting from motives of 
national self-interest, Mussolini has not broken with Jugo-Slavia, 
has cultivated friendly relations with Spain, and has come over 
more or less completely to the English view-point as to the 
invasion of the Ruhr and the general question of French foreign 
policy. In one matter only, the Corfu incident, has he in any 
way subjected himself to the just condemnation of the world. 
The Corfu occupation was a crime; but it is easily explained. 
Mussolini has always been a frank realist and nationalist in his 
foreign policy. ‘‘ Fascism,” runs the programme of the party 
(December 1921), “‘ does not believe in the vitality and in the 
principles that inspire the so-called League of Nations, inasmuch 
as not all the nations are represented in it, and those that are 
represented do not find themselves on a footing of equality.” 
Was it to be expected that the Fascists, who had applied a 
drastic remedy to the internal situation, should set an example 
of restraint to other nations in the sphere of international politics ? 
Italy had a mistaken belief that the national honour was involved, 


1 Dr. William Miller, Contemporary Review, August 1923. 
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and an equally mistaken disbelief in the alternative method of 
solution offered by an appeal to the League. The logic of facts 
has probably convinced Mussolini that the League counted for 
more than he thought, and Mussolini has never been afraid to 
face facts. He erred; but, while all have a right to criticise, 
let those nations that are without fault cast the first stone. 

In these various ways the Fascisti have entered upon a course 
of radical internal reform and a novel and interesting economic 
and social experiment, and have given Italy renewed prestige 
in international affairs. All reformers make enemies, and 
Mussolini is no exception to the rule. Not only are dismissed 
officials sore at their treatment, and the army inclined to be 
jealous of the Fascist militia, but time has revealed cleavages 
in the Fascist party itself. Such a heterogeneous combination 
must necessarily expect serious divergences of aim; some there 
are who are loth to merge the Fascist party in the nation, whose 
cry is “Italy for the Fascisti” rather than “Italy for the 
Italians’’; others dislike the rigid enforcement of discipline 
within the party; others again have a personal grievance because 
the assumption of administrative responsibility has necessarily 
led to the replacement of many of the original Fascisti by less 
enthusiastic but more experienced men. Then there is the 
difficult problem of retaining the support of the South, which, 
never having received anything from any Government before, 
now perhaps expects too much. And Don Sturzo is by no means 
a spent force. But on the whole the Fascist position is extra- 
ordinarily strong. All revolutions are the work of energetic 
minorities, and Fascism was a revolutionary movement; but the 
Fascists might now put forward with no little confidence a claim 
that they possessed the general support of the majority of Italians. 

If true, the fact is primarily due to the personal position of 
their leader. Two reasons can be advanced for the remarkable 
understanding Mussolini has shown of the Italian people: he 
is a man of the people himself, and he is a journalist, a member 
of a profession whose business it is to understand popular 
psychology. Some of his speeches perhaps savour too strongly 
of journalistic bombast; but after all the professions of politics 
and journalism are often interchanged nowadays, and he has 
shown that over a conference table he can use another tone. 
He is perhaps vain and fond of display, but vanity is a failing 
which we must regretfully permit to genius. His service at the 
front should disabuse men’s minds of any belief that he is actuated 
by purely selfish aims, and selfishness is a worse fault than vanity. 
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But his greatest claims to distinction are his force of character, 
his fearlessness, his readiness to face facts: in an age of empty 
talk, of pusillanimity, of compromise, he has dared to be strong, 
and not only strong but just, according to his lights. The pity 
is that so fearless and devoted a patriot should be deaf to the 
wider call of humanity and should be inclined to under-estimate 
the value of liberty. But, such as he is, Mussolini is essential 
to Fascism: were he to die at present, the party would be in 
grave danger of splitting up into rival factions, losing its hold 


on the people, and leaving them a prey to the old intrigues and 
the old despair. 


The Political Ideas of Fascism and its Relationship to Other 
Modern Movements. 


The Fascisti have been too busy burning Labour Chambers, 
castigating the Socialists, and sweeping away abuses, to turn 
theorists and formulate a definite body of political theory; and 
indeed in many ways they show and have shown a singular 
adaptability and freedom from preconceived ideas. None the 
less, as in the case of all political movements worthy of the name, 
their actions are generally speaking inspired by certain views, 
more or less consciously held, as to the relationship of State and 
individual, the best form of government, the relationship of 
politics to morality. What are these ideas, and how far are they 
in harmony with current thought in other countries ? 

The two political ideas dominant in the greater part of the 
nineteenth century were liberty and nationality, which respec- 
tively produced the Liberal and Nationalist movements. For 
a time the two movements worked hand in hand in various 
countries, particularly in Italy and Germany. In 1848, Liberal- 
ism in Germany died a premature death, but it has remained, so 
to speak, the official creed in Italy up to the present day: it is 
the legacy of the leaders of the Nationalist movement, and 
particularly of Cavour. The general aim of Liberalism in politics 
was the extension of Parliamentary institutions, for the reason 
that Great Britain, the home of Parliamentary institutions, 
was also the home of political liberty. The general aim of 
Nationalism was to make the State coincident with the nation, 
a course which would lend to the nation the authority and prestige 
of the State, and to the State the enthusiasm and unity of senti- 
ment that characterised the nation. So long as they had common 
enemies in the reactionary dynastic governments, the two forces 
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could act in concert, but, when once they triumphed, co-operation 
was not soeasy. We all know that in the ideal State the interests 
of State and individual are one and the same, but in actual 
practice the national State followed the bad precedent of other 
States in endeavouring to impose its culture and institutions 
on minorities within its gates, or on other people outside them. 
Thus Nationalism broke off its alliance with Liberalism. And 
in any case Liberalism was not very fortunate in its identification 
with Parliamentary institutions, for those imported articles 
proved ill suited in many ways to the needs of Continental coun- 
tries. Parliamentary government has never been successfully 
worked without the existence of great political parties, and 
conditions on the Continent had not been favourable to the 
evolution of such parties. Further, Liberalism had never regarded 
the State as more than a means to an end, and the decline of 
Parliamentary government, by which it had been reconciled to 
the State, was causing advanced thinkers to advocate a radical 
transformation in the entire basis of the modern State in the 
interests of spiritual liberty and the rights of the individual. 

Now the Great War showed that in a crisis the ‘“‘ discredited 
State’ is still a far stronger force than the idea of individual 
liberty, and that Nationalism counts for more than Liberalism. 
The Fascists, the product of an Italy to which Liberalism had 
failed to give good government, noted and acted upon the lessons 
of the War. They whole-heartedly accepted the national idea, 
and made it the groundwork of their creed. On the other hand, 
“* Liberalism,’ Mussolini has said, “‘ does not represent any final 
and decisive formula in the art of government. . . . Men are 
perhaps weary of liberty; they have had a surfeit of it.” 1 

The fact seems to be that the Italians, while appreciating and 
understanding equality, do not quite understand the real spiritual 
value of liberty. Their history seems to show a distinct leaning 
towards dictatorship: in Italy, at least, it seems to be true that 
““men desire to be governed even more than to govern them- 
selves.”’2 One of the most remarkable things about the Fascisti 
is their impatience of criticism ; opposition is regarded as amount- 
ing nearly to high treason. Natural as this is to a country which 
has been within measurable distance of anarchy, it would hardly 


1 La Gerarchia, March 1923. 

2G. M. Trevelyan, Sidney Ball Lecture. Cf. Dr. Murphy in Fortnightly 
Review on the Italian: ‘“‘ It is always to the authoritative idea that he ultimately 
submits, though he may pretend to be a rebel at heart.’’ And of course Italy 
is a Catholic country, and the Roman Catholic religion is based on the idea of 
authority. 
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be permitted by a public opinion which had a real appreciation 
of freedom of thought, of speech, and of the Press. 

The same reaction against the idea of liberty has been carried 
further by the Fascisti, and they even venture to impugn thé view 
that consent is the basis of the State. ‘‘ I declare,” said Mussolini, 
“that my desire is to govern, if possible, with the consent of 
the majority; but in order to obtain, to foster, and to strengthen 
that consent, I will use all the force at my disposal. For it may 
happen that force may bring about consent, and, if that fails, 
there is always force.’’1 He is not far, in other words, from 
believing that the Italian question will in the end be solved not 
by resolutions of majorities, but by medicine only slightly less 
drastic than blood and iron. ‘‘ Higher than the right of man,” 
another Fascist leader explains, “‘ stands the right of the life of 
the State.” This doctrine, at least as interpreted by the Fascists, 
is undiluted Treitschke: the State is Power, rather than an 
organisation of the will of individuals. It is a dangerous doctrine, 
and it is fortunate that it is being administered by a man who 
seems willing not to carry such principles to their logical con- 
clusion ; who can, it seems, be induced to see reason. The doctrine 
is all the more disturbing because it is the result not only of war 
experience but also of the misuse of liberty. Once again the 
question which seemed to be certain of an affirmative answer is 
being insistently raised—is democracy the best and final form of 
government? Many recent events, and in particular the Fascist 
movement, seem to justify the doubts of Sir Henry Maine. It 
does at any rate seem clear that modern Parliamentary govern- 
ment is not going to provide a universal solution of the problem. 

May it not, however, be possible to find a form of government 
which, while not Parliamentary, will be in essence democratic? 
Fascism has little affinity with State Socialism. Fascist thought 
places a high value on the State, and indeed makes it the centre 
of all activity; the Fascist State controls and intervenes in 
industrial concerns and in agriculture, for instance, through the 
Gruppi di Competenza; but its control and intervention take 
the form of supervision, not of ownership. It seems to see the 
merits of individual enterprise and of private property, without 
forgetting that if these are allowed to run riot many an individual 
succumbs. ‘‘ No one claims,’ says Laski, ‘‘ that in the modern 
State the good life is realised by any but a small minority of its 
members.” Far removed as is the Fascist State from the amiable 


1 March 7, 1923, in a speech to the Department of Finance (Odon Por, 
Fascism, p. 148). 
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constitutional monarch pictured by such modern social thinkers, 
the Fascisti do seem to realise the weakness of the modern 
Parliamentary State on the economic side. Their economic 
policy, if it should develop on its present lines, would realise a 
truer liberty and greater approach to equality of opportunity 
than is permitted by the ordinary industrial system of the modern 
Parliamentary democracy. Many would subscribe to the view 
that in the development of the idea of function is to be found the 
most likely solution of problems of economic and social organisa- 
tion. One of the greatest weaknesses of political democracy 
is the fact that the organisation of industry is so far from demo- 
cratic, just as the chief hope of industrial democracy lies in the 
spread of the democratic idea from politics to industry. It is 
permissible to hope that the democratic ideas which the Fascisti, 
while taking precautions against their misuse, seem to be encourag- 
ing in the economic sphere will in their turn react upon Fascist 
politics. If so, and if the political organisation of the Fascisti, 
when the time of transition marked by the dictatorship comes to 
an end, is also based on the commune, the association of communes, 
and the region, then they may be able to prove that they have 
given Italy not only better and stronger government but also a 
more real liberty. But that is a matter for the future, and dic- 
tatorships and their outcome are difficult subjects for speculation. 

Fascism is peculiarly Italian. It is not only that a nationalist 
movement is bound to be deeply influenced by the national 
characteristics, but there are many points of analogy with the 
past history of Italy. The black shirts are an obvious reminis- 
cence of Garibaldi; Mussolini himself bears a family resemblance 
in many ways to Machiavelli’s Prince, and the book probably 
occupies a prominent place on his shelves; and the Fascist 
revival of the Roman salute is not the only evidence of the 
influence of ancient Rome. Besides, Fascism is after all the 
product of Italian needs and an effort to solve Italian problems. 
But several of those needs and several of those problems are 
present in but slightly different forms in many other European 
countries. Dissatisfaction with Parliamentary intrigues, with 
undue attention to sectional interests, with the instability of 
Ministries, is not peculiar to Italy. In other countries war 
experience, maladministration, and fear of chaos have led to a 
reaction against liberty and in favour of force. In spite of the 
existence of a League of Nations and hopes of better things, 
there has perhaps never been a time when more European states- 
men have preached the pure gospel of Nationalism. Already 
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in Spain the Fascist example has directly inspired a similar 
movement against bureaucracy and parliamentarianism. In 
Bulgaria and Greece the situation is more complicated, but in 
each the existing Government attained to power by force. France 
is driving Germany into the arms of nationalist reaction, and she 
herself offers a striking example of the strength of aggressive 
Nationalism in post-war Europe. The believer in liberty must 
once more “ call a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old.” Yet another aspect of Fascism, its economic 
organisation, has some affinity with the ideas of Guild Socialists 
in England and similar advanced thinkers on the Continent, 
and might perhaps be profitably compared with present tendencies 
in Russia. After all, however, that is merely saying in other 
words that Fascism is a product of its time. 
W. P. MorRELL. 





FISCAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


(Paper read on January 29th, 1924.) 

THE letter in which I was invited to read this paper was 
written on December 5th, and the title suggested was “ The 
Reaction of Fiscal Policy upon Foreign Affairs.’’ I received 
it on the morning of the 6th and, being of a prudent disposition, 
decided to wait twenty-four hours before answering it. By the 
end of that time the suggested title had changed its meaning; 
for the particular fiscal policy with which I was called upon to 
deal had vanished from the foreground, if not from the back- 
ground, of the political scene. I have therefore taken the liberty 
of giving my treatment of the subject a wider scope. The fiscal 
policy of my revised title is not that of Great Britain or of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth only, but of the post-war 
world in general. Moreover, in order to set the subject in a 
better perspective and to situate it among the group of problems 
related to it, I propose to deal, though not in detail, with the 
wider problem of commercial policy as a whole. 

I believe this is the first time in our short history that this 
subject in its larger bearings has been discussed at the Institute. 
I make no apology for introducing it, since for anyone who has 
eyes to see it is upon the handling of the issues of commercial 
policy, far more than upon any other set of problems, that the 
peace of the world in the coming generation depends. 

In the concluding words of his recent paper Admiral Sir Edmond 
Slade, in guarded language, as if to illustrate the dictum that 
sailors make the best diplomats, threw out the suggestion : ‘‘ that 
both consciously and unconsciously international negotiations 
are influenced to a very profound degree by oil interests.” If 
oil were all, the international problems involved could be kept 
within manageable compass, although even then they would 
constitute a standing source of difficulty between Great Britain 
and the United States. But oil is only one of a large variety 
of commodities which form the staple of post-war diplomacy. 
Mr. Wickham Steed in his paper on Reparations emphasised the 
part played by iron and coal in that complicated story. In the 
study of the Far Eastern situation, the poverty of Japan in 
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raw materials, especially in iron, cotton and wool, is a primary 
factor. When Signor Mussolini speaks of Italy as a “‘ proletarian 
power ”’ he is not using the term in the sense in which the Russian 
Government or his own Socialist fellow-countrymen would employ 
it. He means that Italy is poor in natural resources and in 
colonial areas from which to supplement the penury of the 
homeland. But even the capitalist countries, as the Fascisti 
would describe the British Empire and the United States, are far 
from being able to supply their own essential needs. The United 
States is dependent upon the British Empire for the greater part 
of the raw material in two of its principal industries, the tin 
needed by the preserved food industry and the rubber needed 
for its motor-cars. It is also wholly dependent on India for its 
jute and almost wholly dependent on Canada for its nickel. 
It imports all its silk, half of its hemp, much of its flax and 
about one-third of its wool. These few details, which could 
be largely extended by mentioning other less well-known but 
equally indispensable articles, such for instance as tanning 
materials, are enough to show that the idea that the United 
States is or can become self-sufficing is an absurdity. And if 
this is true of the United States, the largest single Free Trade 
area in the world, it is equally true of the British Commonwealth. 
Even granted—a large assumption in these days of the one-power 
standard—that we can keep all the sea-ways of our Empire open 
under all probable circumstances, we are still dependent on 
foreign countries for most of our cotton, flax, hemp, silk and 
copper, not to speak of oil, or of nitrates and potash, or of 
indispensable minor metals such as chromium. 
It is, of course, conceivable that if these two capitalist Powers 
agreed to co-operate, both with regard to sea power and essential 
materials, they could make themselves independent of the rest 
of the world. But such a combination of sea power and economic 
power would carry with it the ability to exercise a Napoleonic 
stranglehold upon the rest of the world more intense than any 
ever attempted by the tyrant Empires of the past; and it would 
thus certainly provoke a counter combination in which the 
proletarian Great Powers, Italy, Germany, Russia and Japan, 
would find allies among all the smaller industrial nations such as 
Sweden and Switzerland, whose situation renders them more 
immune than ourselves from the itch of self-sufficiency. Those 
who, like Mr. Philip Kerr in his recent paper, put forward British- 
American co-operation on “ Anglo-Saxon” lines as the salvation 
of our troubled world should remember this aspect of that 
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programme. Personally, let me say in passing, after the best 
part of two years spent in the United States, I do not regard an 
exclusive British-American partnership in world policy or in 
European policy as practicable; nor, even if it were practicable, 
would I regard it as desirable. It is not practicable because the 
United States is rapidly out-growing its colonial origins, both 
in culture and racial composition, so that it is the backward- 
looking rather than the forward-looking element for whom an 
exclusive British-American relationship presents attractions. 
And it is not desirable because, as I have already said, it would 
saddle the world with a hegemony at a time when it is crying 
out for an equal partnership. 

Access to essential materials is then in the post-war world 
the principal issue of policy for every industrial country. It is 
as essential an issue for Sweden and Switzerland, Germany and 
Italy, as control of the sea was for us before the War. It is true 
that this problem existed in almost exactly the same form previous 
to 1914. The industrial value of nickel and chromium, of cotton, 
wool and copper, was not first revealed to mankind in the Great 
War. But the fact remains—and it is a curious commentary 
on the blindness of statesmen and their technical advisers—that 
it was not realised as a problem. Access to the raw materials 
of industry was everywhere, even in Germany, taken for granted, 
in spite of the lesson of the Cotton Famine during the American 
Civil War. Even that supreme student of sea power, Admiral 
Mahan, who died in the autumn of 1914, nowhere in his writings 
shows that he realised the extent to which countries in industrial- 
ising themselves give hostages to sea power. Germans like 
Herr Ballin, for instance, were well aware that Germany’s over- 
seas markets and colonies were hostages in the hands of Britain ; 
but it was only after the British declaration of war that Rathenau 
and Helfferich realised that Germany’s own home industries, 
including her munition industries, were hostages to almost the 
same degree. The blockade has taught the peoples of Central 
Europe lessons in economic geography and interdependence 
which they are not likely soon to forget. 

Let me clinch the argument by citing a few sentences written 
recently by one of our most broad-minded students of Empire, 
Sir Frederick Lugard. ‘‘ Democracy,’ he says (meaning British 
democracy), “‘ has learnt by the war how absolutely dependent 
it is on the supply of these vital necessities from overseas, and 
even for the material for munitions in time of war. We have 
realised that the import can only be maintained by command of 
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the seas. Some of these tropical dependencies are essential as 
naval bases, as cable and wireless stations, and as aerodromes, 
for that command of the sea and air and of world communications 
upon which these islands depend for their existence. Without 
them we could only survive on such terms as the powerful nations 
might choose to dictate.””1 But how would these words read 
to a Swiss or a Swede or an Italian or a German? Must they 
not be conscious of the fact that they do only “‘ survive on such 
terms as the powerful nations might choose to dictate”? And 
can we expect them to relish the reality, any more than Sir 
Frederick Lugard expects our own people to relish the prospect ? 

We can sum up the discussion by saying that, whereas the 
problems out of which wars arose in the nineteenth century 
were predominantly territorial, the problems with which we, 
as students of international politics, are concerned to-day are 
predominantly economic. Alsace-Lorraine and the Trentino, 
as problems of diplomacy, belong to an outworn order. There 
is a profound suggestiveness in the fact that the first step taken 
by the Labour Party Executive after the recent General Election 
was to raise a question relating to the Government holding in 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

This shifting of the centre of gravity of international politics 
is of great significance for the conduct of British foreign 
policy, for it has thrown into vivid relief the opposition between 
our traditional policy and interests as a sea power and the interests 
of the land powers, whether great or small. Bismarck used to 
say, not without reason as the event proved, that the idea of a 
coalition against Germany was his perpetual nightmare. That 
was in the days when the elephant still ranked with the whale 
and the world took the Prussian General Staff at its own valua- 
tion. To-day, when the industrial peoples have become aware once 
and for all of the degree to which sea power can menace their vital 
interests, it is we as the leading European sea power who need 
to bear Bismarck’s warning perpetually in mind. The days in 
which Britain exercised a pacific and uninvidious naval supremacy 
have passed away beyond recall. Even without the growth of 
the naval power of the United States I believe that public opinion 
in the industrial countries would have been reluctant to permit 
a continuance of the benevolent supremacy we exercised between 
Trafalgar and 1914 without explicit international guarantees 
against its misuse. And, if I may venture for a moment on 
controversial ground, I believe that this reluctance would have 

1 The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa, p. 609. 
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been greatly increased by recent tendencies in our fiscal policy 
and the growing disposition in certain influential quarters to 
regard the Crown Colonies as a sort of Imperial estate. In this 
respect, so far from abandoning the so-called larger policy of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Coalition and Conservative Govern- 
merits of recent years and months have gone well beyond it. 
If the 1903 programme had brought the Crown Colonies and 
India within its scope—as Mr. Baldwin recently regretted that 
it did not—the war in which Germany sought her “ place in 
the sun ”’ would have found us with a less convincing case and 
probably also with a considerably smaller array of allies, associates 
and well-wishers. 

What conclusions emerge from the foregoing argument? We 
can point, I think, to three. Firstly, that the issues of com- 
mercial policy, oil and the rest of them, being vital issues in 
the fullest sense of that term, together constitute a mass of 
explosive material of the kind which has in the past inevit- 
ably led, sooner or later, to a war between the Great Powers. 

Secondly, that in the normal play of the interests and passions 
invdlved we are likely in such a conflict to find ourselves the 
target of a hostile coalition. 

Thirdly, that the natural means to adopt to prevent such a 
situation from developing is to devise international arrange- 
ments for dealing with the problems involved. In other words, 
the way out, if there is a way out, lies with the League of Nations. 

Now that my argument has reached the League of Nations 
it is, you will feel, on familiar ground. As every stream flows 
into the ocean, so every argument on international politics 
nowadays, except on the lips of the Duke of Northumberland 
and some of his bold bad associates, glides softly down to the 
soothing waters of Lake Leman. But it is one thing to advocate 
the League as the best available instrumentality for dealing 
with a particular set of problems and quite another to treat the 
League, whether in episcopal pronouncements or elsewhere, as a 
comprehensive panacea for all our international difficulties. I 
confess to feeling a considerable degree of sympathy with the 
Duke of Northumberland and others who have criticised the 
recognised advocates of the League in this country for a certain 
blindness to hard realities. Before invoking the agency of the 
League in the mitigation of international economic difficulties, 
let us be perfectly clear as to the limits within which it must 
necessarily do its work. 

Briefly, my criticism of the thesis of the League of Nations 
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Union is that it sets forth the League of Nations as the organ 
of international policy. Of course, as everybody knows, the 
League is not acting in that capacity at the present time and 
has not done so since its establishment four years ago. But it 
is the policy of the League of Nations Union, only recently 
reaffirmed by a resolution of its Council, to look forward to its 
doing so and to call upon the Governments to allow the Ambas- 
sadors’ Council, or any other diplomatic agency of the same 
kind, to make way for the Council of the League. Happily for 
the League, and for the peace of Europe, these pious resolutions 
have hitherto been disregarded; for had they been adopted the 
Council of the League would soon have become a cockpit of 
contending national interests and its authority and usefulness 
for its own special field of work would have been permanently 
impaired. Those who have peeped behind the scenes know that 
the members of the Council and their devoted coadjutors on the 
Secretariat have had difficulties enough to contend with in the 
matters already submitted to them; to throw the whole mass 
of contentious diplomatic material upon their hands, apart from 
the technical administrative difficulties involved, would be to 
break up such unity as has already painfully been attained and 
to precipitate some such alignment into a British bloc, a French 
bloc, and an Italo-Spanish-South American bloc as was fore- 
shadowed in some quarters as a result of the recent Spanish 
royal visit to Rome. 

We must face the fact that in the present state of opinion 
among the peoples of the Great Powers, ourselves included, 
national interests retain a paramount place. We may regret it 
with the Bishops, or approve it with the Duke of Northumber- 
land; but no academic professions of sympathy by party leaders 
with the ideal of the League can alter the stern reality. And 
since that is so, and since national interests vary, and must 
always vary, according to geographical situation and a hundred 
other factors perfectly innocent in themselves, the idea of ‘estab- 
lishing a single co-operative organ of international policy is and 
must remain a chimera. It is not proving easy of attainment, 
as we all know, among the seven Governments and electorates 
represented in the Imperial Conference. It is idle to set it forth 
as attainable between the ten peoples now represented on the 
Council of the League, still less between the thirteen who, as we 
may reasonably hope, will before long be represented there, and 
least of all between the fifty-four who are represented on the 
Assembly. 
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No, the future of the League as a constructive agency in 
international politics lies in regarding it not as a sort of twentieth- 
century Holy Alliance, acting as the organ and instrument of 
the diplomacy of the Powers, whether great or small. Its work 
lies in a more restricted sphere. It is not to conduct diplomacy 
but to curb its scope. It is to set the bounds beyond which 
diplomacy may not venture, or ventures only at grave peril. 
The League, in a word, is not a super-Government, nor is it its 
business to devise super-policies. It is the limiting factor of 
Governments and of their policies—no more and no less than 
that. 

When should the League intervene to limit the play of national 
interests? The answer is simple. When they involve a danger 
to the peace of the world. The League exists, not to carry on 
the business of the Foreign Offices, which continue quite rightly 
and properly to maintain and promote the interests of their 
respective peoples in their dealings with other States, but to 
prevent war—that is, to deal with the causes of war either at a 
short distance, as in the case of disputes properly so called, or 
at a long distance, as in the case of the explosive material that 
I have just been describing. 

I must apologise for introducing this disquisition upon the 
functions and limitations of the League; but if I had not done 
so, the suggestions which I have to make on the question of 
commercial policy would be liable to misunderstanding. If I 
wish to limit the commercial policies of the Powers in certain 
clearly defined directions, it is not because I approve of inter- 
national strait-waistcoating—my instincts as a student of the 
contemporary world and its peoples run altogether in the other 
direction—but because I regard such limitations as essential in 
order to prevent a new World War in which we ourselves are 
likely to be taken at a disadvantage. 

In what respects is it practicable to limit by international 
agreement the commercial policies of the Powers? Are there 
any generally accepted principles of international law or of 
international policy which can serve as a starting-point for a 
further advance? These questions can, I think, best be answered 
by examining the formulas or catchwords which have emerged 
as a result of past controversies on this intricate subject. I 
will mention four of such, which will serve between them to 
cover most of the field of controversy—Free Trade, Freedom of 
the Seas, the Open Door, Most Favoured Nation Treatment. 

A fifth principle of policy, that of the Zollverein or large-scale 
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Customs’ Union, I deliberately omit; for in the first place it 
is not an international policy, but merely an expedient of limited 
local application, and secondly, in spite of its sponsorship by 
Mr. Keynes and the promoters of the Genoa Conference, its 
impracticability, even in its own limited sphere, has been 
sufficiently demonstrated. We must face the fact that, whether 
we like it or not, countries like Switzerland and Belgium are 
likely to remain separate fiscal units so long as they cherish their 
political independence. Zollverein inclinations in the Danubian 
and Baltic areas had best be left to develop of themselves. In 
such cases, dictation by outsiders, anxious to overthrow irksome 
fiscal barriers, will only cause resentment and thus delay the 
desired result. 

Does Free Trade provide a basis for an international agree- 
ment on commercial policy? The answer is emphatically in 
the negative. Free Trade as an international panacea belongs 
to the age before the present intimate associations between 
Governments and Big Business were dreamt of. ‘“‘ The least 
possible intercourse between Governments: the greatest possible 


‘intercourse between private individuals,’ was one of Cobden’s 


favourite apothegms; nor would he have objected to our adding 
the further clause, “least possible interference by a Govern- 
ment with the trade of its own people.’ It is often said that 
the Free Trade era ended with the conversion of Bismarck to 
Protection in 1879. I am not at all sure that our purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares a few years before that date will 
not stand out in history as a more significant event. In 
any case, a world in which the greatest trading nation, which 
has a supreme interest in the breaking down of trade barriers, 
holds a controlling interest in the most vital of the world’s 
trade arteries, as well as in one of its most important oilfields, 
and shares with two of its Dominions the ownership of a 
valuable phosphates deposit—not to speak of its controlling 
interest in a Dyestuffs Combine—is not a world which is moving 
towards Free Trade in Cobden’s sense of the word. The idea 
that it is practicable to achieve a general abandonment of pro- 
tective tariffs or a general lowering of customs duties, or to 
persuade Governments to relax the hold they have in other 
ways over the business of their respective countries is a manifest 
absurdity. When Disraeli bought the Suez Canal shares he 
was a Socialist before his time; the whole movement of the 
last half-century has been along the line he then initiated; and 
the future of international trade relations lies, not in what Mr. 
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Pierpont Morgan called an unscrambling of eggs, a return to 
Victorian ideas of untrammelled competition between private 
traders, but rather in the opposite direction—towards what may 
be described as Socialism tempered by super-Socialism. That 
Socialism in the world of States is now seen to be a competitive 
rather than a co-operative force is one of the ironies of the situa- 
tion and shows how much more deep-seated than some idealists 
suppose are the conflicts of interest between the industrial demo- 
cracies who are rising to power in the leading States of the world. 

The Freedom of the Seas is a somewhat more useful formula, 
for unlike Free Trade it has a basis in international law. That 
oracle is provokingly silent about most of the questions of principle 
which form the staple of present-day international discussion ; 
but at least it speaks with a clear voice on the question of the 
freedom of the high seas outside the three-mile limit. Separate 
sovereignty having been swept from the high seas, and the 
doctrine of Grotius as against that of Selden and his successors 
affirmed, the way is clear for a co-operative treatment of such 
problems as arise under this head. But whether the doctrine of 
equal rights on the high seas can be pressed to include the assertion 
of other forms of equality for sea-borne commerce and the 
abolition of Navigation Acts and similar forms of discrimination 
against shipping seems very doubtful. With the so-called 
freedom of the seas in time of war I am not here concerned. 
Our true policy in that matter is not to abate our rights as belli- 
gerents but to make sure that when we do fight we fight in a 
good cause, in good company, and with the fullest scope for our 
arms. 

The Open Door is a formula consecrated by diplomatic usage 
for several generations past; but in an age of awakening national- 
ism in many of what used to be known as the open door countries 
it is rapidly becoming old-fashioned. For a formula invented by 
trading nations to secure equality of competition assumes passivity, 
or at least acquiescence, on the part of the Government inside 
the door. Neither in Turkey nor in India is national sentiment 
now in such a mood, nor is it likely to remain so in China. To 
these and other dependent or ex-dependent peoples it matters 
less whether the door is open or shut than whether it is they 
themselves or foreign Powers who are in control of the handle. 
It would be wiser, therefore, to replace the ambiguous formula 
of the Open Door by a more precise term—Equality of Access. 
It may no doubt be argued that Equality of Access by no means 
implies that the door is open; it may even be as tightly sealed 
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against all comers as in Basutoland. To this the answer is that 
Governments who safeguard the interests of their subjects and 
particularly of their labouring population are likely in the future 
to be more concerned to attract foreign capitalists than to keep 
them at bay. Equality of access, it may be added, implies also 
equal facilities of exit, or, in other words, an unrestricted market 
for the native producer, a principle infringed in our own case by 
the differential export duties imposed of recent years in India and 
certain of the Crown Colonies. 

We are left then with the problem of devising international 
guarantees for Equality of Access. But before pursuing it 
further let us turn to the fourth formula, Most Favoured Nation 
Treatment. 

Most Favoured Nation Treatment is a formula adopted in 
commercial treaties between independent and self-respecting 
countries corresponding roughly with the Open Door formula 
in treaties with weaker countries. It is a device for extending 
to the contracting countries advantages that may be given by 
any one of them to a third party. There are two recognised 
forms of Most Favoured Nation Treatment, the conditional and 
the unconditional. Under the conditional form, the Most 
Favoured Nation clause in a treaty does not bind the contracting 
parties to extend concessions to a third party unless similar or 
equivalent concessions are granted in recompense. This inter- 
pretation of Most Favoured Nation Treatment has been followed 
until quite recently by the United States and justified by the 
United States Supreme Court by reference to the Common Law 
doctrine that a contract involves a consideration. Used in this 
way, the Most Favoured Nation clause has been, as an American 
writer puts it, “‘a means of promising to other countries the 
opportunity to negotiate for concessions made to a third State.” 
A has a Most Favoured Nation clause in a treaty with B; B 
then negotiates with C to lower the rate on a class of goods on 
which no special arrangement has been made with A. Under 
the conditional form of the clause, A is given the opportunity 
of offering a concession to B which will secure for him terms as 
favourable as those given in the new treaty to C. Under the 
unconditional form, which was generally followed in Europe 
between 1860 and 1914, A would secure automatically and 
without any new concessions the advantages given to C. The 
British Government, having no special favours to offer, has 


1 We have lately begun to use the Safeguarding of Industries Act as a means 
of bargaining. In the recent commercial treaty concluded with Poland (pub- 
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always stood for the unconditional form of the doctrine. The 
locus classicus on this matter is a statement made by Lord 
Granville in 1885 : 


“The interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause in- 
volved in the United States proposals is that concessions granted 
conditionally and for a consideration cannot be claimed under it. 
From this interpretation His Majesty’s Government entirely and 
emphatically dissent. The most-favoured-nation clause has now 
become the most valuable part of the system of commercial 
treaties, and exists between nearly all the nations of the earth. 
It leads more than any other stipulation to simplicity of tariffs 
and to ever-increased freedom of trade. . . . Its effect has been, 
with few exceptions, that any given article is taxed in each 
country at practically one rate only. But should the system 
contemplated by the United States be widely adopted, there will 
be a return to the old and exceedingly inconvenient system under 
which the same article in the same country would pay different 
duties varying according to its country of origin, nationality of 
the importing ship, and perhaps, at some future time, varying 
also with the nationality of the importer himself.” 


I have gone into this subject at this length because it is 
necessary to explain the significance of the recent abandonment 
by the United States of the conditional form of the clause. 
In standing out as the champion of Equality of Trade Conditions, 
which is the American equivalent of unconditional Most Favoured 
Nation Treatment, President Wilson and his Republican suc- 
cessor in this matter, Mr. Hughes, have had in mind two objects 
—greater uniformity and simplicity in tariff matters and the 
prevention of discriminations with the resulting danger of retalia- 
tion and tariff wars. The United States Tariff Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Taussig of Harvard, in summing 
up a long and most valuable report on Reciprocity and Com- 
mercial Treaties published in I9g19, recommended the policy of 
general and unconditional Most Favoured Nation treatment in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Any policy adopted by the United States 
should have for its object, on the one hand, the prevention of 
discrimination and the securing of equality of treatment for 
American commerce and for American citizens, and, on the other 
hand, the frank offer of the same equality of treatment to all 
countries that reciprocate in the same spirit and to the same 





blished in the Board of Trade Journal for December 13, 1923) that country was 
exempted, for a consideration, from the disabilities to which her goods would 
otherwise have been exposed by the Act. 
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effect. The United States should ask no special favours and 
should grant no special favours. It should exercise its powers 
and should impose its penalties, not for the purpose of securing 
discrimination in its favour, but to prevent discrimination to 
its disadvantage.”’ It is only fair to add that those Americans 
who are most anxious to get rid of discrimination, retaliation 
and other methods of fiscal belligerency are emphatic as to the 
necessity of having penalties in reserve against offenders. One 
of the chief advocates of international co-operation in fiscal 
matters, Mr. W. S. Culbertson, Vice-President of the United 
States Tariff Commission, does not hesitate to write as follows : 


“ It is clearly the duty of a nation to organise its own economic 

- power so as to bargain for the removal of discriminations. . . . 

A nation unready to bargain for equality of treatment is no 

more likely to get it than a trader is likely to succeed in barter 
if he has no goods to offer in return.” ! 


Unfortunately, just at the moment when the United States has 
adopted the British form of the clause, the opposite tendency has 
gained ground in Europe. In the Treaty of 1871 France, thinking 
to safeguard her interests, persuaded Germany to establish an un- 
conditional Most Favoured Nation relationship between the two 
countries. But as the years went on the German Government 
transgressed the spirit of the clause by subdividing the items in its 
tariff so as to discriminate against France in fact, if not in form. 
The most notorious instance of this practice of what is called 
concealed discrimination, which has so greatly undermined the 
credit of the Most Favoured Nation clause on the European 
continent, is the specially low rate levied in the German pre- 
war tariff on “large dappled mountain cattle, or brown cattle, 
reared at a spot at least three hundred metres above sea level, 
and which have at least one month’s grazing each year at a 
spot eight hundred metres above sea level.’’ Obviously this is a 
not very skilfully concealed discrimination in favour of Swiss 
and other Alpine cattle as against cattle from Russia, Holland, 
Denmark and France. There are other and more general argu- 
ments against unconditional Most Favoured Nation Treatment, 
which have been summarised in a recent article ? by M. Serruys, 
the Director of the Commercial Treaty Department of the French 
Government. M. Serruys regards the unconditional system as 
unjust to the smaller nations. He argues, in fact, that it tends 


1 Commercial Policy in Wartime and After, New York, 1919, p. 183. 
2 In La Revue Contemporaing, March 1, 1923. 
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to make tariffs higher, because if a country has to make a uniform 
rate it will adjust it to the imports of its most threatening com- 
petitor. Thus it has come about that the Equality of Trade 
conditions laid down in the Fourteen Points have been watered 
down in the Covenant into a provision for the “ equitable treat- 
ment” of the commerce of members of the League, and that 
British attempts at Genoa and elsewhere to secure agreement 
on the unconditional system have met with tenacious opposition 
from a group of European States. But it must be added that 
neither we ourselves nor the United States are perfect examples 
of the system for which we contend. The United States still 
has special trade relations with Cuba and Brazil, not to speak of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, whilst the various preferences 
granted mutually by the different British members of the League 
of Nations are difficult to harmonise with the principle of equality 
of trade conditions. Mr. Culbertson, for instance, writes as follows 
in the chapter of his book entitled ‘‘ Preferences, an International 
Problem”: “From an international standpoint preferences 
between widely separated and different political divisions of an 
empire are as undesirable as reciprocity between nations, and if 
the British Empire should insist on preferential arrangements, 
it is hardly in a position to ask other nations to give up their 
discriminating measures.”’ 

What is the upshot of this long and I fear rather intricate 
argument? -It is that commercial and more especially fiscal 
problems in their international bearing are too complex to be 
brought under any formula as yet devised by treaty-makers. 
Is that a reason for not attempting to deal with them inter- 
nationally at all? By no means; for that as we have seen 
would be to drift helplessly towards a new war. The true line 
of advance it seems to me lies in another direction. It is to 
establish an international body of experts to advise upon 
difficulties as they arise and to endeavour to arrive at practicable 
solutions capable of general application in future treaties. In 
other words, I believe that what we need to help us out of the 
impasse into which we are drifting is an International Commerce 
Commission attached to the League of Nations, working on 
somewhat the same lines as the Permanent Mandates Commission 
already established. 

I can do no more here than indicate in the broadest way 
some of the problems on which an International Commerce 
Commission should report and suggest methods of treatment. 
There are, to begin with, matters on which authoritative 
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information is needed. There has existed since 1890 an Inter- 
national Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, which 
issues texts of all the tariffs of the world in the important 
languages of commerce. But the Commission could go further 
than this; it could supply authoritative data for the aid of 
tariff-making bodies. It could, for instance, make investiga- 
tions into the comparative costs of production of various industries 
in different countries. It is not easy for the Government of one 
country to make an investigation into the cost of production of 
another, although several such investigations into British industry 
were, in fact, made by the United States Tariff Board appointed 
by President Taft. But an international commission could 
undertake this task with authority and would thus remove from 
the arena of partisanship a problem peculiarly susceptible to 
embittering controversy. 

Thus a special correspondent of the Times, in a recent article 
on Ironmasters of Europe, speaking of the German factories lately 
erected in the Rhineland and the Ruhr, remarks: “Our German 
competitors will start on the ground floor without mortgage 
debt, and will flood the markets of the world with cheap goods. 
An adjustment in relative costs should be made by way of an 
export duty on account of reparations or in some other way.” } 
But to establish these relative costs with the necessary impartiality 
would seem to be the task of an expert international] authority. 

Then again an International Commerce Commission could 
investigate into unfair methods of competition in all their rami- 
fications, from the counterfeiting, espionage, unfair price cutting 
and other unprofessional acts by private traders to concealed 
bounties, subsidies, discriminations and other anti-social policies 
by Governments. Publicity, emphasising the international bear- 
ing of such practices, will by itself prove a powerful corrective. 
In cases where the desired action did not follow the way would 
be open for retaliation, either by the imposition of penalty duties or 
by joint international action. Thus retaliation, instead of being 
a weapon in an unregulated guerilla warfare of tariffs, would 
come to be a means only employed with the approval of a body 
representing the best expert opinion of the world. A recent 
volume entitled Dumping, an International Problem, by Professor 
Viner of Chicago University, is a piece of excellent spadework 
in the analysis of one aspect of this problem. 

Other larger and more contentious subjects lie behind—the 
principles on which the tariffs of dependent countries should be 


1 Times, January 21, 1924, p. 12. 
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drawn up; the working out of the implications of Equality of 
Access and an investigation of the ways in which it is liable to 
be circumvented; the iaying down of rules for the financial and 
economic relations between the capitalist Powers, singly or 
jointly, and weak Governments, such as those of China, Persia 
or Abyssinia; and, most difficult of all, the drawing of the 
frontier between legitimate forms of preference, reciprocity and 
economic co-operation on the one hand and the formation of 
“selfish economic leagues,” of the type projected in the old 
German scheme of Berlin-Bagdad, on the other. Not one of the 
least preoccupations of an observer of present European economic 
tendencies is the possibility that we may see Berlin-Bagdad 
replaced by Berlin—Bordeaux, or even, in the not distant future, 
by Bordeaux—Berlin-Baku. Nor do I forget the fascinating 
perspectives opened out to us in Mr. Lloyd’s recent volume on 
the stabilisation of commodity prices and the practical war-time 
experience on which his suggestions are based. 

Detailed consideration of these issues would take me, how- 
ever, beyond my present limits. I only mention them in order 
to show that in my practical suggestion, such as it is, I am not 
unmindful of the larger problems outlined at the beginning of 
this paper. I am not so sanguine as to imagine that they can 
be solved either rapidly or by any single mode of treatment. 
But I believe that the method that I have suggested will at 
least produce-a sound diagnosis and lead to the gradual formula- 
tion of a body of general rules, and that once these are formulated 
and made widely known they will win the increasing assent of 
the public opinion of the industrial democracies who hold the 
issues of peace and war within their hands. 


A. E. ZIMMERN. 
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Prize Cases decided ia the United States Supreme Court, 1789-1918. 
Edited by James Brown Scott. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1923. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. Three 
Volumes. 8vo. xxxii-++ 2182 pp. 63s. net.) 


THis sumptuous reprint of all the American Supreme Court decisions 
in questions relating to belligerent capture brings together within a 
manageable compass a vast mass of material which has contributed 
to the building up of the rules of naval warfare as practised by Great 
Britain and the United States of America. 

Hitherto the majority of these decisions have only been accessible 
in the various series of American reports, such as Cranch, Wheaton, 
Peters, etc. Many of the best known, it is true, had been reproduced 
in collections of cases such as Scott’s Cases on International Law, but 
sometimes they were only reported in an abbreviated form. 

The present collection comprises nearly two hundred cases, six of 
which were decided by the Federal Court of Appeal before the Supreme 
Court of the United States came into existence. The collection is not 
limited to decisions given by the Supreme Court when sitting as a prize 
court. Many cases involving questions as to belligerent rights are in- 
cluded even though the courts were exercising their normal jurisdiction 
and not sitting in prize. Decisions in suits instituted for the restitution 
of property brought into American ports after capture by vessels cruising 
under a foreign flag, but armed or equipped within the United States 
in breach of the United States neutrality laws, are included; so also 
are many cases against underwriters where policies had been entered 
into which gave rise to questions of the validity of captures or other 
similar problems. The inclusion of these cases is very useful, as they 
show the practice of the United States with regard to the recognition 
of foreign prize court decisions. So long as belligerent prize courts 
remain purely national in their constitution, the extent to which the 
decisions are recognised by foreign courts and acquiesced in by foreign 
powers forms an important factor in the question of the degree to which 
prize court decisions can be said to be sources of international law. 

The decisions given during the period when Chief Justice Marshall 
was presiding over the Supreme Court fill the greater part of the first 
two volumes of this edition. The third volume comprises the decisions 
given during the Civil War and during the Spanish American War. 
Many people will realise with surprise that there were no American prize 
court decisions during the Great War. There is only one case arising 
during the recent hostilities, and that is the decision in the suit 
instituted by the owners of the Appam to secure her release after she 
had been captured by the Germans on her voyage home from West 
Africa and sent to an American port. None of the German ships which 
took shelter in American harbours on the outbreak of the War and lay 
there until they were seized by the United States authorities were 
made the subject of prize proceedings. They were all seized and dealt 
with by executive action. 

This collection of prize cases is admirably printed and got up and 
the Carnegie Endowment is to be congratulated on its "ei -_ 
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Western Races and the World.—Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 


Marvin (The Unity Series, V.). 1922. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net.) 


LooKING out on the human scene to-day as a whole, it is clear that 
the most profound and widespread contemporary movement is the 
reaction of the races of the East and, in part, of Africa against the 
dominance of the Western peoples. That race-movement is not 
purely political; it runs out into cultural and other strains. Its 
dominant motif is that of self-determination. In the cries ‘“ Swaraj,” 
“ Asia for the Asiatic,” “‘ Egypt for the Egyptian,” “ Africa for the 
African’’; in the Pan-Islamic, Pan-Turanian, and Pan-Arab move- 
ments; and in leaders like Gandhi, Zaghloul Pasha and Mustapha 
Kemal, we have expressions of a movement which may soberly be 
described (when we envisage at once its range, its depth and its revolu- 
tionary influence on history on a world scale) as the vastest upheaval 
of the human spirit that has yet been witnessed. 

With such a subject Mr. Marvin’s “ panel” of lecturers was set 
to confront the “ task of the foundation of a happy, co-operative and 
progressive community of all mankind.” 

The result is a stimulating and enlightening, but uneven and 
inadequate volume. Mr. Marvin himself realised that “the subject 
is so vast and complex that one hesitates to put out, in the compass 
of one small volume, essays attempting to deal comprehensively with 
it.” We not only agree, but are confident that if he had divided the 
book into two volumes at the point where the subject matter completely 
changes the advantage would have been great. 

The first seven chapters are historical. The last five are almost 
exclusively occupied with the contemporary upheaval. As usual in 
the Unity Series, the history is better than the assessment of current life. 

In the first chapter Mr. Marvin argues, on the line of his confidence 
in progress, that the movement of the relations of the advanced (or 
governing) races with the backward peoples is one of an increasing 
sense of guardianship or trusteeship, and that the problem of perfecting 
that process is essentially an educational task. Mr. Edwyn Bevan 
on “Greeks and Barbarians,’ Professor H. Stuart Jones on “ The 
Roman Empire,” Dr. Carlyle on “ The Influence of Christianity,” and 
Dr. Swinny on ‘‘ Humanitarianism,” as well as Sir T. W. Arnold on 
‘Europe and Islam,” all throw real light from history on the modern 
issue. Of these essays Mr. Bevan’s is at once the most profound and 
illuminating; but all are real contributions. What we really need is 
Den expansion of this argument on a far more convincing and catholic 
scale. 

The second half of the book, also, has eminently valuable contri- 
butions; but these last five chapters exasperate the reader who is 
seeking for light on the fundamental issues. It is no exaggeration to 
say that until we have new light on those issues all our discussions are 
beating the air. Those issues, which no one has yet handled collectively 
in a really scientific way, include these questions :—What is race? 
How far are the present characteristics of the races physical and 
unchangeable; or psychological and malleable by education and 
religion? Is Western race dominance due to material race-fibre or 
to the influence of sea-expansion? Is that dominance tempo 
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ultimate value of intelligence-tests as an index of racial capacity? 
Recognising inequality in racial capacity, have we any convincing 
philosophy of ultimate excellence, by which to test race superiority 
or inferiority? Is the capacity to govern, for instance, ultimately 
a higher trait than the capacity to see God? Is the backwardness 
of any given race due to removable psychological inhibitions? If we 
take, for example, justice as an ultimate standard for the adjustment of 
race-relationships, what is justice in concrete affairs—in politics (e.g. 
voting); in social relationship (e.g. intermarriage); in economics 
(e.g. wage-standards) ; in migration, or checks on migration? What 
is the goal of endeavour? What sort of civilisation, or world-society, 
do we envisage as ideal? Is it a world of racial-caste-divisions, such 
as Dr. Madison Grant and Dr. Lothrop Stoddard brilliantly advocate ; 
or a world on the principle of St. Paul’s image of “‘ the oes ” with its 
varied and unequal but essential limbs all contributing to the whole? 
There is no book in existence, so far as we know, that answers or 
even essays seriously an approach to an answer to these questions on a 
really thorough scientific basis. And for lack of philosophic agreement 
on those issues we have, in the able individual articles in this book 
by Professor Soothill, Mr. C. H. Roberts, Mr. J. H. Harris, M.P., and 
Sir Sydney Olivier on the Eastern and African races and the Mandates, 
no real foundation for a positive, constructive, indestructible policy 
looking towards a new inter-racial world-order. BAsiL MATHEWS. 


The Black Republic: Liberia; its Political and Social Conditions 
To-day. By Henry FENWICK REEVE, C.M.G. With an intro- 
duction by Sir ALFRED SHARPE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 1923. (London: 
H. F. & G. Witherby. 8vo. 207 pp. Ios. 6d. net.) 


History has written few more ironic commentaries upon un- 
instructed idealism than the melancholy story of the Liberian Republic 
as contrasted with its foundation-motto, ‘‘ Love of Liberty brought us 
here.” 

The author’s career throws a light at once on the strength and the 
weakness of this book. The late Mr. Reeve, who on his death left 
the unpublished manuscript of this book, was a Civil Servant of quite 
unusually varied practical experience. Born in Kent of old English 
stock, emigrating to Australia as a boy, and graduating from Melbourne 
University, he held posts under the Governments of New South Wales 
and Victoria in their public works departments. He then passed out 
of Australia and served in Newfoundland, Lagos and Fiji with that 
great Civil Servant, Sir William MacGregor. He ended as Colonial 
Secretary in Gambia. His strength was in the practical issues of 
opening up communications, administering justice and so on. He 
contributes little on the fundamental question of the ultimate power 
of the negro race to carry on effective civilised political government. 

The steady passion and the fine contribution of his life was the 
practical development of tropical possessions for the good of humanity 
and especially of the aboriginal tribes of Africa. In Liberia he found 
the tragic denial of everything for which he lived and worked. He 
found corruption in high places; the universal practice of “ squeeze ” ; 
scandalous maladministration of justice; the practice of a pernicious 
system of slavery; the deportation of ‘‘ boys” for profit in a way that 
defies the “liberty of the subject” and bleeds the land of its best 
manhood; complete failure to create roads or railways or develop 
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resources; intimidation through corrupt, esoteric native secret 
societies; a lack of sanitation that is pestilential and is a menace (in 
days of calling ships that carry infection) to neighbour States on the 
coast; oppression of the natives by force of arms; and failure to check 
incessant civil and inter-tribal wars. 

The book lacks a clear and ordered description of the elementary 
geographical and ethnological facts about Liberia; and this is a real 
defect, for relatively few general readers or even experts on African 
subjects carry those facts in their minds. 

The book closes with a definite proposal. Mr. Reeve answers 
Sir Harry Johnston’s plea that the Liberian Government should be 
allowed another half-century of grace in which to develop, by the 
assertion that the tendency is not upward but retrogressive. 

The main fact about Liberia is that ex-American negroes with no 
training for government and with a beautiful paper constitution 
ludicrously modelled on that of the United States of America were 
placed in control of some two million primitive people. On that line, 
argued Mr. Reeve, there is no hope. His view was that the Western 
nations now governing in Africa, as trustees for the African peoples, 
should 


‘‘intervene between the present Government of Liberia and its indigenous 
African subjects, and either conjointly or by the delegation to one Power take 
up the duty of opening up her Hinterland, bring the tribal chiefs under proper 
control, and allow the undoubted wealth of her territories in natural products, 
both mineral and vegetable, to flow into her national coffers; or by insisting upon 
the appointment of European officials to carry out such radical changes and 
reforms as will ensure recognition of the right of the native races to just and 
upright treatment at the hands of their rulers.” 


The suggestion in that form may not be the ultimate ideal; but it 
does not in essence differ from the system of mandates with which 
the League of Nations is experimenting—an experiment on the success 
or failure of which the future of Africa may be justly said to hinge. 
To take up Mr. Reeve’s suggestion and work out a practicable scheme 
on such lines, with perhaps the novel introduction of an educational 
and political training scheme for selected negro leaders, would be a 
valuable piece of constructive political thinking. Bastt MATHEWs. 


Official German Documents relating to the World War. Translated under 
the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Law. 1923. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. TwoVolumes. 8vo. xxiv + 1360 pp. 
$7'50.) 

WE cordially welcome the publication by the Carnegie Endowment 
of these volumes. They contain a translation of the Report of the 
Committee of Enquiry appointed by the German revolutionary 
Government in I919 as to the origin and the conduct of the War. 
The Committee divided into separate sub-committees to deal with 
special portions of the subject. The first sub-committee, to which 
was entrusted the origin of the War, never presented any report, and 
the contribution which they make consists merely of written statements 
by Bethmann Hollweg and others. The work of the second sub- 
committee was of much greater importance. It investigated in great 
detail the whole of the diplomacy of the critical winter, 1916-17, 
during which took place the German offer of peace, President Wilson’s 
peace move and the declaration of unlimited submarine warfare, 
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It took evidence from nearly all those who were actually concerned 
in these very important events, the Chancellor, Bernstorff, the officials 
of the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, Helfferich, Ludendorff and 
others. The whole is a mine of information of the most authoritative 
character on what, as we now can see, was the most critical period in 
the War. It is an episode which will always remain one of the classical 
instances of the difficulty and importance of reconciling political with 
military and naval aims in the conduct of war. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment, the work is admirably printed. 


The Development of International Law after the World War. B 
OTFRIED NIPPOLD. Translated from the German by Amos ef 
HERSHEY. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1923. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. xv-+ 251 pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ THE starting-point for all future progress in international law will always 
be the thought of this solidarity [of interests]. It is this thought, therefore, 
for which, above all other things, there must be provided a comprehensible 
expression and a comprehensible form in the coming legal institutions. All legal 
institutes that may be called into existence in order to secure guarantees for 
international jurisprudence will always derive their inner justification from the 
community of interests of the participating states.” 


In so far as Dr. Nippold’s book is an essay on the theme expressed 
in these sentences it is of value, for it is an important theme and one 
that has not received sufficient consideration from international 
lawyers. Moreover, Dr. Nippold’s discussion of it, while not perhaps 
entirely new, is nevertheless sound and far from hackneyed. His 
general views of the nature of international law, of the function of 
publicists on the subject, and of the nature and limited utility of the 
law of war, are sound and useful. His discussion of those principles 
of international law which needed development before the War, and 
his conception of the ways in which they might have been developed, 
show clear thought at a time when clear thinking was not easy. Those 
parts of his book, in short, which are a general legal essay on the main 
principles of international law are well worth perusal. 

Unfortunately, however, much the greater part of it is devoted 
to a discussion of the international institutions to be set up after the 
War. This part is necessarily mere theorising of a semi-political 
character. While this may have been of value in 1917, when it was 
written, it is now neither of value nor even of interest. Dr. Nippold 
discusses various methods of limiting the right of war and of giving 
to third parties a right of intervention in international disputes. His 
discussions are necessarily out of date, for the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has gone much beyond what he thought possible. In some 
of his theorising, moreover—for example, in his belief that a league 
of States could be created on the initiative of the permanently neutral- 
ised countries of the world, and in his belief that war could in future 
be controlled by international law more readily owing to the tendency 
of technical methods to supersede military methods—he seems to 
leave the realm of reality. 

It is indeed difficult to know why the Carnegie Foundation have 
thought it right in 1923 to translate and republish this mid-war essay. 
What they should be looking for now is some practical exposition of 
the application which Dr. Nippold’s principles have received in the 
international institutions that are actually in existence. 

Puitie BAKER. 
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The Fabric of Europe. By Harotp STANNARD. 1923. (London: 
W. Collins Sons & Co., Ltd. 8vo. 260 pp. 10s, net.) 


Mr. STANNARD, in a book which is both thoughtful and well-written, 
surveys the Europe of to-day, using the historical method in his work 
of analysis and exposition. As he tells us, the book has been twice 
rewritten; but an essay begun in 1917 was already out of date in 
1918, and the next form it assumed had to be rejected in view of 
the termination of the War and the peace settlement. Even in its 
latest form the author has not been able to work his way through to 
any clear-cut results or dogmatic conclusions, and, as he says, leaves 
us “in a vague region of doubt and hope and guesswork, remote 
indeed from the historical facts with which this essay is mainly con- 
cerned.”’ It is perhaps none the worse for this, for confident judgments 
soon lose their plausibility in the rapidly moving world of to-day. His 
observations often show insight, and he has learning and historical 
scholarship. It is, however, surely not correct to say that “ it was on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s initiative that the League of Nations Covenant was 
incorporated in the peace terms”; this decision, whether for good or 
evil, was essentially the work of President Wilson. And when he says 
that modern wars, as contrasted with medieval, were fought chiefly 
over trade, he is ignoring the fact that nearly all the European 
eighteenth-century wars were fought for territory, as in fact were 
nearly all those of the nineteenth century. There is some danger in 
these broad generalisations. 


Awakening Palesiine. By LEON Simon and LEONARD STEIN. 1923. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo. 326pp. 7s. 6d. net.) 


From the dust-heaps of antiquity archeologists have of recent 
years revealed to an astonished world the long-forgotten records of 
once mighty races, builders in bygone days of powerful empires, whose 
very existence, but for the rubbled remains of their ruined cities, 
might never have been known tous. But for the spade of the excavator 
what had we known, for example, of the great Hittite people who for 
centuries dominated Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, and success- 
fully resisted the Pharaohs of Egypt? Yet, powerful as they were in 
their day, their national consciousness could not survive the vicissitudes 
of their troublous history, and as a nation they have long ceased to 
exist. He would be a bold scholar who would venture to identify 
their descendants to-day. 

_ But what of the people of Israel? In the zenith of their power but 
a minor State, tributary now to one, now to another of their more 
powerful neighbours, and finally dispersed to the ends of the earth 
by foreign oppression, there often to live the life of an outcast, they 
have never lost their national consciousness. With eyes set towards 
the Eternal City of their dreams which crowns the rugged hills of 
Judza, they exist among us to-day, a powerful, virile and intelligent 
race, the proud possessors of a great hope centred in Zion. 

This fact alone might be considered sufficient to justify the 
momentous decision of the British Government to establish a National 
Home for the Jews in Palestine, a stroke of imaginative genius which 
has stirred the soul of Jewry throughout the world, and which may have 
very far-reaching consequences in the future. 

The book before us represents the opening chapter of this new era 
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of Jewish national existence, a striking record of the rebirth of their 
traditional home at the hands of the pioneers of the Zionist ideal. 
It contains nineteen essays by Jew and Gentile dealing with various 
aspects of the problem. They are written for the most part in an 
atmosphere of idealism, which has inevitably distorted to some extent 
the writers’ perspective both as regards the difficulties of the task and 
the prospects of its realisation. Thus, for example, the question of 
Arab opposition, by far the most serious obstacle to be overcome, 
receives but scant reference. One might almost imagine from reading 
the book that the National Home was being established amidst an 
acquiescent and friendly disposed people. It is, nevertheless, a 
remarkable record of great achievement wrought under difficult 
circumstances by men, like the writers, possessed of a great ideal. 

The first essay, on “‘ The Palestine Problem,” is from the pen of 
Sir Alfred Mond. His statement of the problem is written with com- 
mendable objectivity such as an English Jew alone might be expected 
to display, and he is fully conscious of its deeper significance : 


“What gives this problem its significance and importance is the question 
of what will be the social and physical development of this people of Eastern 
origin, but of Western culture and education, when again established in the 
yapeacer =f where once they produced religion-givers and great thinkers of 
the world.” 


To the discerning the beginnings of a purely Jewish culture, shorn 
of all the foreign accretions of centuries in the Diaspora, are already 
beginning to crystallise out in the larger Jewish centres of Palestine, 
and its development will be watched with interest. 

Mr. Hyamson contributes an interesting essay on ‘“‘ The Zionist 
Movement During the War,” relating the steps which were taken at 
the outbreak of war to safeguard the neutrality of the movement, 
and the later negotiations which culminated in the Balfour Declaration 
of November 2, 1917. Much of this article will be new to many readers. 

Few problems which confront the Zionist in Palestine are beset 
with greater difficulties than that of Hebrew education. Dr. Lurié 
outlines the results of thirty years’ work in an illuminating essay, 
which is perhaps the most interesting record in the book. Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s essay on ‘“‘ The Jerusalem Univ2rsity”’ leads us, as it were, 
to the pinnacle of Jewish educational aspirations in the National 
Home, a distant goal, perhaps, but worthily conceived. 

“The Physical Features of Palestine” by Mr. Tolkowski is a 
valuable contribution. His treatment of the subject is historical, 
embracing not only the geological upheavals, wh*ch originally deter- 
mined the main features of the country, but also the factors which in 
historical times have contributed to convert a land flowing with milk 
and honey into a wilderness. This enables one the better to assess 
the agricultural potentialities of the land, a question of vital importance 
for its future. 

The thorny question of “ Immigration and Labour ” is dealt with 
by Dr. Eder. He rightly opposes the notion that capital is necessarily 
a good qualification for admission to build up the new Palestine, and 
aptly quotes Lord Northcliffe’s saying that “ the man who has the 
courage to seek a new world has probably the energy to make good 
in it once he gets there,” with or without capital. Dr. Eder has failed 
to realise that the Jewish immigrant, undeniably possessed of ample 
energy and courage, has too often been an idealist, a dreamer, where 
men of practical business sense and experience were required. Idealism 
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is no doubt the driving power without which no great movement can 
succeed, but no amount of it will compensate for lack of business 
acumen in a world of hard facts. Much capital and energy have been 
lost in Palestine by well-meaning enthusiasts in undertakings doomed 
to failure from the outset by the lack of a sound business mind to 
control them. 

Three essays are devoted to the economic aspects of the problem. 
Dr. Ruppin writes on ‘ The Economic Development of Palestine,” 
Mr. N. Wilbush on “Industrial Prospects,’ and Mr. S. Hoofien on 
“Credit Facilities.” These essays are obviously rather belated in 
appearance. Subsequent economic development goes to show, how- 
ever, that the writers were not unduly optimistic in their outlook, 
in spite of an economic situation to-day considerably more acute than 
when they wrote. Dr. Ruppin emphasises the urgency of currency 
reform and revision of the customs tariff, both still serious economic 
problems, which need speedy adjustment. Mr. Wilbush, in his other- 
wise very excellent and comprehensive essay, alludes only in passing 
to an economic factor of the highest importance, which deserves more 
emphasis : 

“‘ The constant inflow of money for which no return was required has led to 


unpractical efforts, demoralised the people, and raised the cost of living in 
comparison with the neighbouring countries.” 


There is undoubtediy a grave danger that the self-reliance of the 
Jewish immigrant may be undermined by too generous and indis- 
criminate financial assistance. 

The joint editors of the book, Mr. Leonard Stein and Mr. Leon 
Simon, deal respectively with ‘‘ Self-Government ” and “ The Signifi- 
cance of Palestine for the Jews.” Mr. Stein describes the steps taken, 
one fears prematurely, to initiate, in the spirit of the mandate, a measure 
of self-government. Subsequent events have postponed, sine die, 
any progress in this direction, and it is to be hoped that, seeing the 
urgent need for political tranquillity to improve the economic situation, 
the question of self-government will be shelved for some time to come. 

‘“‘England’s Interests in Palestine”’ could not have been placed 
in better hands than those of Mr. Herbert Sidebotham. He draws 
particular attention to the value of our alliance with Zionism, in giving 
us : 

“a garrison in every country of the world as disposed to friendship to the 
country as the Irish were disposed to enmity, a sure assistance to our diplomacy, 
a vast store of pro-British propaganda placed gratuitously at our service.” 

This asset is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. 

The problems of land development and settlement are ably dealt 
with by Dr. Jacob Thon and Mr. S. E. Soskin. Valuable essays are 
also included on “‘ Archeology ”’ by Canon Danby and on “‘ The Hol 
Places ’’ by the Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, while Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Mrs. Fawcett, and Professor Geddes contribute recent impressions 
of Jewish activity in Palestine. 

The book contains, as appendices, the text of the Rutenberg 
Concession, and the League of Nations “‘ Questionnaire Intended to 
Assist the Preparation of the Annual Reports of the Mandatory 
Power.” The text of the mandate itself is also included at the end of 
Mr. Hyamson’s essay. The publication is therefore a useful book of 
reference, as well as a valuable addition to Palestine literature. 


L. W. CHARLEY. 

















NOTES OF MEETINGS. 


On Tuesday, January 8th, Mr. Michael Farbman read a paper on 
‘““The Present Situation in Russia,” which it is hoped to reproduce 
in the March number of the Journal. The chair was taken by Mr. 
J. L. Garvin. An exceptionally well-sustained discussion followed 
the reading of the paper, in which the following took part :- Mr. D. 
Young, Miss M. Bryant, Mr. P. H. Kerr, Mr. Marshall, Mr. E. F. Wise, 
Mr. Owen Fleming, Mr. Harold Spender, Miss Conway, Mrs. Lyttelton, 
Bishop Gore, Mr. A. G. Macdonnel, Mr. Arthur Watts, Mrs. G. H. 
Bell, and Mr. Philip Baker. 


On Monday, January 14th, Mr. W. J. Rose read a paper on ‘“‘ The 
Problem of Poland,” in which he gave an interesting and compre- 
hensive account of the task at present confronting the Polish people, 
their resources and difficulties, and the progress which they have 
made. Commander Hilton Young, the Chairman, contributed a 
statement on Poland’s financial position, and others members who took 
part in the discussion were Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Mr. R. F. Young, 
Mr. J. H. Harley, and Mr. Wickham Steed. 


On Monday, January 21st, a special meeting was held in the 
Council Chamber at the Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, when 
Dr. Bene, the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Minister gave a most illuminating 
account of the foreign policy of Czecho-Slovakia. A short discussion 
followed, at the conclusion of which a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and to the Chairman, Lord Cecil, was proposed by Sir Maurice de 
Bunsen and seconded by Mr. Wilson Harris. 


Library. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts 
to the Library: Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Miss M. J. 
Hunter, Mr. A. L. Kennedy, Lady Muriel Paget, Miss M. Sylvester 
Samuel, The Anglo-Hellenic League, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.1.A. 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Binding of the Journal of the Institute. 


Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons 
for the binding of the Journal. Volumes I and II will be bound 
together. The cost will be 7s. 6d. 

Members wishing to have the volumes bound should send them 
direct to Messrs. Richard Clay & Sons, Lid., The Chaucer Press, Bungay, 
Suffolk, where they will be bound and returned. Payment should 
be made to the Secretary, British Institute of International Affairs, 
Malet Street, London W.C. 1. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


At the Institute, Malet Street, W.C.1, at 8.15 p.m. 
(unless otherwise notified). 


Tuesday, Feb, 19th. ‘The Draft Treaties of Mutual Assistance.” By 

Viscount Crecit oF CHELWoopD, K.C. Chairman: 
The Eart OF BALFOUR. 

» March 4th. ‘ The Diplomacy of the Vatican under Pius IX and 
Leo XIII.” By Mr. E. L. Woopwarp. 

» March 18th. “The Effect of Broadcasting on International Rela- 
tions.”” By Captain WALTER ELLIOT. 

» April rst. “The Balkans as a Danger Spot.” By Miss Epita 


DurnHAmM. Chairman: Dr. G. P. Goocu. 


CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, MARCH 25-27, 1924. 


We have been asked to announce that a Conference on Unemploy- 
ment in its national and international aspects will be held in the London 
School of Economics, under the auspices of the League of Nations 
Union, on March 25th, 26th and 27th, 1924. The object of the con- 
ference is to secure an interchange of knowledge and experience 
between persons and societies (including the International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations) specially concerned with one 
or more aspects of the problem. 


The following programme has been provisionally arranged : 


March 25, Morning.... International Trade. 
Afternoon .. Financial Causes. 
26, Morning .... Work for the Unemployed. 
Afternoon .. Unemployment Insurance. 
27, Morning .... Hours and Wages in relation to Unemployment. 
Afternoon .. Emigration and Immigration. 


Sir William Beveridge will deliver the opening address. Lord 
Burnham and Mr. H. B. Butler (Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Organisation) will also take part in the proceedings. The 
final programme will be ready in February, and will be supplied on 
application to the General Secretary, League of Nations Union, 


15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1, who will also be glad to provide tickets 
free of charge. 















































